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what smaller angle will suffice, and will be found cheaper and
more convenient in use on account of its greater working
distance.
Illumination is one of the most important points in practical
microscopy. With powers of not less than half-inch focus, objects
may generally be examined by light thrown upon them from
above by a bull's-eye condenser, or by good daylight. In this
case they need not be transparent or specially prepared ; and
the plan is often convenient for a mere surface examination. In
examining bodies illuminated in this way, prominences fre-
quently appear as hollows and vice versa, by a sort of optical
illusion, which, once established, is very difficult to overcome.
By remembering the direction of th6 light, and that this
appears reversed in the microscope, it is easy to decide the
truth.
For all finer work and higher powers, and most generally
with the low powers also, it is necessary to render the object
transparent, and to examine it by light transmitted from the
mirror below the stage.
Good daylight is least trying to the eyes. Where artificial
light must be used, that of a small paraffin, incandescent gas, or
electric lamp is best; and a blue chimney, or blue glass inter-
posed between the stage and mirror, or lamp and microscope,
spares the sight, and makes it easier to distinguish colours. The
light should be sufficient, but not too dazzling. Work should
never be prolonged after the least strain is felt, nor should the
microscope be used for some little time after a meal. It
is well to accustom oneself to keep both eyes open while
observing.
In observing in daylight it is usually best to use the plane
side of the mirror, but with the lamp, the concave side must be
employed and its distance from the lamp and below the stage
so chosen that the light is brought to a focus on the object. If,
as is sometimes the case, the focus of the mirror is too long to
allow of this, it may be shortened by interposing the bull's-eye
condenser between the lamp and the microscope, or by a con-
densing lens fitted below the stage. In most cases the centre
of the mirror should be in the line of the centre of the tube, but
some objects, and especially diatoms, are best seen by oblique